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REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN ETCHING 


It is scarcely twenty years since etching, ‘‘the art of Rembrandt,”’ 
as it has been called, had literally a new birth in America. For a 
time plates of the highest order were produced by a number of gifted 
American artists, and it 
seemed that the art was 
destined to have a more 
glorious future in this 
country than in the Old 
World. 

Farrer, Falconer, the 
Morans, James D. Smillie, 

R. Swain Gifford, F. S. 

Church, Bellows, Parrish, 

Frank Duveneck, Chase, 

Miller, Van Elten, Cole- 

man, Otto H. Bacher, 

Blum, Vanderhoff, Whist- 

ler, and scores of other 

artists gained high repute 

with the needle, and cen- 

tered upon themselves the 

attention of that element 

of the public who delight 

in dainty bits of nature ex- 

quisitely rendered in the 

soft, velvet lines which the 

copper-plate alone can REMBRANDT APPUYE, 1639 
produce. Of this chosen By Rembrandt 

coterie of pioneers who 

made such a brilliant start in the early eighties, practically the only 
man who retains his deep interest in etching to-day is James D. 
Smillie. 

The art of etching has been denominated a fad, and has been 
declared moribund, if not dead. The brief but promising period 
during which it thrived in America has been likened to the life of 
most fads, that have their brief day of popularity and then sink into 
oblivion. The fact is, however, that etching was not, is not a fad. 
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It is an art of a high order, 
one that appeals and will 
ever appeal to cultured 
tastes, that lapsed from pop- 
ularity through the force of 
circumstances which many 
of those most deeply inter- 
ested in it foresaw. 

It were a pity if an art 
honored by such men as 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Jacque, Flameng, Millet, 
Meryon, Lalanne, Fortuny, 
Corot, Meissonier, Rajon, Buhot, Detaille, Haden, and the Americans 
already named should be forced into retirement, and there are now 
indications of a revival of interest that may restore the needle to its 
former prestige. 

The two things primarily responsible for the decline of etching are 
commercialism and the dvelopment of reproductive processes. Fred- 
erick Keppel, a connoisseur and a shrewd business man, predicted 
years ago the fate that would overtake the copper-plate. 

‘‘What are the future prospects of etching considered as a fine 
art?’’ he asked. And he answered: ‘‘The winter of obscurity and 
neglect is over, and the glorious summer of prosperity has come; but 
herein lies a real danger. With popularity its true artistic side may 
be ignored; quantity may be considered rather than quality ; the 
art may be 
boomed and 
exploited for 
sordid com- 
mercial ends; 
and men who 
are incapable 
of it as an art 
may ply the 
making of 
etchings as a 
trade.’’ 

That is 
just what 
happened. 
Invention has 
made a trav- 
esty of first, 
second, and 
third states, 
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REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN ETCHING 
remarque proofs, 
and everything else 
that collectors of 
prints prize. 

When etchings 
were at the height 
of their popularity, 
cleverness set itself 
to work to devise a 
means whereby the 
limited possibilities 
of a plate could be 
almost indefinitely 
multiplied, and 
etchings could be THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 
run off for a few By Joseph Pennell 
cents apiece, about 
as we now run off newspapers. A short time and the market was glutted. 

An etched copper-plate, as is well-known, is very susceptible to 
wear, and at the outside, a few hundred perfect impressions is all it 
will yield. By hardening and coating processes it was found possible 
to make a plate yield thousands of prints where formerly it yielded 
only hundreds, or even tens. Cleverness went further, and supplied 
the remarque to the paper, and even the artist's signature, before ever 
the etching was printed upon it. 

It was the mere commercial expedient of supplying to the pub- 
lic ‘‘some- 
thing as 
good as the 
genuine’’ 
for a mere 
song. This 
virtually 
sounded 
the death- 
knell of 
etching. 
Artists 
with more 
industry 
than abil- 
ity were 
brought 
into requi- 
sition. The 
quality of 








LE CANAL ST. MARTIN 
By Maxime Lalanne 
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A WATER MEADOW 
By Seymour Haden 


ing of price. 
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work deteriorated with the multiplication of prints and the cheapen- 
The various states easily discernible in the best days 


of etching soon lost their value. 

The thousandth impression 
under the new régime of the 
commercial etchers was as clear 
and distinct as the first impres- 
sion, and was quite as likely 
to be sold as such. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, 
that the public should have 
grown wary in its acceptance 
of protestations, and should 
have regarded the ‘‘genuine 
first state etchings’’ offered 
for sale about as we of to-day 
are wont to regard the ‘‘abso- 
lutely faithful three-color re- 
productions’’ of paintings 
given free as supplements with 
the Sunday papers. 

This stage having been 
reached, the majority of the 
artists who formerly had done 
such creditable work naturally 
sought a new medium of artis- 
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tic expression. James D. Smillie, 
however, has remained loyal to his 
first love. He is convinced that 
etching, degraded as it has been 
by commercial enterprise, has yet a 
great future asahighart. Ina re- 
cent public announcement he said: 

“Etching at its best is a noble 
art, and so long as appreciation for 
the work of the masters remains it 
cannot die and be given over to 
the collector of curiosities of the 
past. The art can exist at its best 
only where there are talent and en- 
thusiasm, independent of desire for 
gain on the part of the etcher, and 
an educated appreciation on the 
part of a select public.”’ 

With the conviction set forth 
in this announcement, Mr. Smillie 


has set himself to work to develop, so far as he can, the conditions 
necessary ultimately to put etching on its old basis. A fortuitous 
circumstance has fevored his enterprise. A sister of the late A. H. 
Baldwin, an artist of much cleverness with the needle, sought some 
four years ago to perpetuate the memory of her brother by creating 
an cadowsnent to be known as the A. H. Baldwin fund, the revenue 
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of which was to be devoted to promoting interest in etching and to 
encouraging students to do work worthy of the art. The income of 
the fund has wisely been intrusted to Mr. Smillie, and it is to the 
credit of the donor that she made such a wise choice of an admin- 
istrator of her gift. 

Mr. Smillie’s field of operation naturally is in the schools of the 
National Academy of De- 
sign, where, without rec- 
ompense, he has devoted 
himself arduously to the 
instruction of a class in 
etching. The Baldwin 
fund now furnishes two 
prizes, which are given 
each year to the two stu- 
dents producing the first 
and second best plates, 
the remainder of the rev- 
enue of the fund being 
devoted to the purchase 
of fine etching proofs, 
partly for class purposes, 
and partly to form the nu- 
cleus of what it is hoped 
will in time become a 
magnificent collection of 
etchings. 

Already a considerable 
number of the choicest of 
prints has been secured. 
The fact that the purchases 
have been made under the 
direct supervision of Mr. 
Smillie vouches for the 
quality of the collection. 

A word as to the methods followed in the class may be acceptable 
to the reader. A studio fitted out with a full equipment for etching 
and copper-plate printing has been funished by the Academy from 
the fund provided by the donor. Etching is an art that requires 
peculiar aptitude on the part of the student It is a case of many 
being called but few being chosen. The would-be etchers who apply 
for admission to the class are for the most part students who have 
won the rank of honor-men in the advanced academy school, but 
these are carefully sifted out, and those who do not manifest the 
sympathetic temperament necessary for the execution of high-class 
work are discouraged by the teacher, who is not slow to inform them 
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that they have not chosen the 
right medium for their artis- 
tic expression. 

There is doubtless ample 
field for reproductive etchers, 
as, for instance, witness the 
work of Leopold Flameng, 
Paul Rajon, and many another 
celebrated etcher. But the 
charm of the art lies largely 
in original work, and for this 
reason Mr. Smillie wisely 
seeks to develop _painter- 
etchers rather than reproduc- 
tive etchers. The class at 
the Academy works directly 
from life models. Banis put 
on the very thought of com- 
mercialism, and the students 
are told, as the gospel of the 


LA PARTIE PERDUE revived art, that they are to 


By Louis Ruet put from their minds all 


thought of making the 
needle a source of pecu- 
niary gain. They are en- 
couraged to work freely, 
and spontaneously and to 
seek their only reward in 
love of the art itself. 

Thus far the efforts of 
Mr. Smillie have been sig- 
nally successful. He has 
succeeded in arousing a 
certain enthusiasm among 
the students that has been 
of material assistance in 
his work. It is his ambi- 
tion not merely to impart 
proper instruction to those 
fortunate enough to be 
admitted to the class and 
to build up a fine print de- 
partment in the institution, 
but to make the class noth- 


ing less than the basis of a THE TANGLED SKEIN 


By Gaston Rodriguez 
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movement which will perpetuate and extend itself. For this purpose 
those students who show the most aptitude for the work and develop 
the greatest facility in it are offered positions as assistant instructors, 
and Mr. Smillie expresses the belief that he will in this way succeed 
not only in making etching a permannt feature in the Academy’s 
work, but in sending forth to other centers of art education well- 
equipped men who wil! strive, as he is striving, to popularize and 
elevate the old art. Care is taken to make these prospective teachers 
as many-sided as possible, and for this reason the instruction given 
covers simple line, dry-point, soft ground, aquatint, and mezzotint. 


AG gi Se 4 


THE ELMS OF CENON 
By Maxime Lalanne 


It is not to be supposed from what has been said that Mr. Smillie 
has smooth sailing or an easy time in his enterprise. It is the excep- 
tional student who is so circumstanced that he can afford to devote a 
protracted period of time to the development of an art merely for the 
love of it. The necessities of life are uncompromising, and most 
students in mapping out their course have before them the develop- 
ment of the means of support, or at least a reasonable source of 
revenue. It follows, therefore, that the per petuation of Mr. Smillie’s 
movement—and it may be said that his is the only class in America 
in which specific and comprehensive instruction in etching is given— 
depends upon the discovery of a sufficient body of enthusiasts like 
himself, men willing to do their best and trust to a refining taste to 
make their work appreciated. 

It is a significant fact that the right class of work does sell. The 
prints of many an etcher of repute a generation ago can now scarcely 
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be had at the art stores, having been banished through lack of demand 
on the part of the public. But Whistlers and Hadens always sell, 
and it isa question whether in the army of students now at our art 
schools there are not scores of unpracticed Whistlers and Hadens 
whose work would be avidiously sought by the public. One can but 
wish Mr. Smillie success in his efforts to discover these untrained 
geniuses and direct their energies on proper lines. 

Seymour Haden has been termed the ‘‘prince of modern etchers,’ 
but Whistler is his close second. It is to be doubted if the English 
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PREMIERE LECON D’EQUITATION 
By Charles Jacque 


surgeon, whose name is so familiar in art circles, ever gave more 
pregnant advice on the art that made him famous than did the eccen- 
tric American in his famous propositions. Had etchers adhered to 
the letter of Whistler’s dicta, probably even commercialism and 
modern processes would not have resulted so disastrously as they 
have to etching as a high art. 

With the prospect of revived interest in the copper-plate and 
needle, it is worth while here to quote the eleven propositions that 
Whistler observed in his own work and advised others to observe in 
theirs. He maintained: 

1. That in art, it is criminal to go beyond the means used in its 
exercise. 

2. That the space to be covered should always be in proper rela- 
tion to the means used for:covering it. 

3. ‘hat in etching, the means used, or the instrument employed, 
















being the finest possible point, 
the space to be covered should 
be small in proportion. 

4. That all attempts to 
overstep the limits insisted 
upon by such proportions are 
thoroughly inartistic, and tend 
to reveal the paucity of the 
means used, instead of conceal- 
ing the same, as required by 
art in its refinement. 

5. That the huge plate, 
therefore, is an offense; its un- 
dertaking an unbecoming dis- 
play of determination and 
ignorance; its accomplishment 
a triumph of unthinking ear- 
nestness and uncontrollable en- 
ergy—endowments of the 
‘‘duffer.’’ 

6. That the custom of 
‘*remarque’’ emanates from the 
amateur, and reflects his fool- 
ish facility beyond the border 
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NELSON MONUMENT, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
By Joseph Pennell 


of his picture, thus testifying to his unscientific sense of its dignity. 


7. That it is odious. 


8. That, indeed, there should be no margin on the proof to 





EAGLE WHARF 
By J. M. Whistler 


receive 
such ‘‘re- 
marque.”’ 
g. That 
the habit of 
margin, 
again, 
dates from 
the out- 
sider, and 
continues 
with the 
collectorin 
his unrea- 
soning 
connois- 
seurship— 
taking 


curious 











PAYSAN RENTRANT DU FUMIER 
By J. F. Millet 


couched in the Whistler- 
esque diction is the sound- 
est of sound advice. It zs 
criminal in art to go beyond 
the means used in its exer- 
cise; the space to be cov- 
ered should be in proper re- 
lation to the means used; 
the huge plate zs an offense; 
the remarque zs foolish em- 
bellishment; and so on 
throughout the whole list 
of Whistler’s ‘‘thats.’’ 
The men who gave re- 
birth to the old art in the 
early eighties worked on 
legitimate lines and were 
not offenders against 
Whistler’s dicta. They 
respected their means of 
artistic expression and 
recognized the limitations 
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pleasure in the quantity of 
paper. 

10. That the picture 
ending where the frame 
begins, and in the case of 
the etching the white mount 
being inevitably, because 
of its color, the frame, the 
picture thus extends itself 
irrelevantly through the 
margin to the mount. 

11. That wit of this 
kind would leave six inches 
of raw canvas between the 
painting and its gold frame, 
to delight the purchaser 
with the quality of the 
cloth. 

There is a certain sar- 
casm and grim humor about 
these statements, but 





SHEPHERD AND FLOCK 
By Leopold Lesigne 
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placed upon the needle. For the most part they gauged the size of 
their plates by the point with which they had to cover them, and 
were content to turn out an artistic trifle, suggestive in its lines and 
beautiful in its finish, rather than a wall-covering print in the com- 
mercial estimate of which area was a more important factor than fine- 
ness of execution or correctness of interpretation. 

Mr. Smillie has never been guilty of producing commercial mon- 
strosities, and the regeneration of the old art, the revival of the mori 
bund fad, if you please, may safely be left to his tact and good 
judgment. 

An odd shifting of taste has given a certain popularity to colored 





A LIONESS AND CUBS 
By Evert Van Muyden 


etching, but one can scarcely regard this variation in product as other 
than an excrescence on legitimate work. If the art revives, as indi- 
cations seem to point, lovers of the beautiful in America will doubtless 
prefer a masterful expression in black-and-white of simple and pic- 
turesque scenes to hybrid products tricked out with touches of color 
that seem foreign to the very nature of legitimate etching. 

It is only natural that the lapse of time should bring new ideas 
and new tastes—it would be strange did not the years beget new 
forms or variations of art. But there is a rare beauty in etching as 
Rembrandt and his followers practiced it, a beauty that needs no tricks 
cr trimmings to recommend it to cultured people. The charm of the 
copper- plate is not recondite or mysterious: it is simple, direct. It 
is the charm of suggestive outline, of smooth-cut or minutely irregu- 
lar strokes, of velvety effects of ink on suitable paper; of ‘delicate, 
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refined, or bold treatment. That the possibilities of the needle have 
all been apprehended no one would venture to contend. On the 
contrary, most experts maintain that the highest dev elopment of the 
art is to be reached in perfecting old methods rather than in inventing 
the novelties of an hour. If perchance some fledgling etcher of to- 
day or of the near future should eclipse all the old masters of the 
past in straight, legitimate work, the old masters need have no fear 
of losing prestige, any more than the old masters of painting who 
contributed to the development of their art. The Whistlers and 
Hadens have no cause to be jealous of mere innovators; they would 
not be jealous of men who could carry their art to higher perfection. 
Morris T. EVERETT. 





THE CONVALESCENT 
By J. J. Tissot 














THE CULT OF GRANDPAS IN ART 


George Brandes, the Danish writer and the friend of all workers 
in the arts, recently said in an exchange: | 

“One can be an excellent book-keeper, chief of department, 
grocer, and the like at seventy. Also an honored contributor to 
scientific periodicals or an editor of established publications; there 
is no limit of age for clergymen—the more childlike he becomes the 
better he is suited for his profession. But with people who conceive 
and execute ideas, with creative genius, great artists, thinkers, poets, 
it is quite another matter. The creative powers of a man of thirty or 
forty years are vastly superior to those of a grandpa. 

‘*There seems to be a law of nature that says that no man shall 
get recognition before his fiftieth or sixtieth year, No matter how 
‘great’ he is, he must wait. Only when he has begun to get tired, 
when the fire is dying out, when hard life has blunted his originality 
and his love of the ideal—only then recognition comes. 

‘*And it isn’t necessarily his best work that caused the change in 
his fortunes. Those best works he created ten or twenty years before 
his rise in the world, but in the mean time he has polished off his 
edges, his ideas on persons and things are now more conventional, 
hence he becomes acceptable himself, and so it happens that not only 
his present works, but also his past offenses, are lauded to the skies. 
And though knowing that his powers are on the wane, he continues 
to produce, and the older he gets, the heartier public opinion applauds 
him. He may continue to send works into the world for thirty or 
forty years; he will always have people’s attention, and no one dares 
attack him. 

‘‘Why is this so? First, because the public doesn’t like any 
fomenting, heaven-storming geniuses. Racers are well, but most 
people are content with a cab-horse. And again, genius, when it has 
starved long enough, attains the glory of venerableness. ‘This sculp- 
tor, this writer, this master of the brush—see his gray hair; he has 
worked hard; we must do something for him.’ 

‘‘When the vox popult has spoken, don’t touch the popular favorite. 
Why not? let me ask. Why shouldn’t the young genius, he in whom 
all the glory of youth lives and strives, say to this belated idol, ‘I 
have long admired thee for what thou didst do when thou wert as old 
as I, but thy present work is beneath criticism.’ 

‘“Young man, you needn’t envy the older on account of the 
experience he possesses. Your youth is of more value in the battle 
of life than any amount of experience. Of course, there are young 
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old men and youth 
that is old. With 
such, years do not 
count. It is their’ 
personality that 
tips the balance- 
bar one way or the 
other. 

‘*That old age 
masters Our crea- 
tive powers, that 
we cannot pre- 
vent; it’s in the 
order of things. 
But that dis- 
crowned genius 
approves of it, 
that its measure of 
honor and esteem 
grows all the time, 
like hair—that is 
man’s work, and 
there is, besides 
the comical as- 
pect, a certain 
amount o:1 danger 
in it. Everybody 

™ admits that the 

STUDIO, WHERE GRANDPAS AND GRANDSONS WORK young create 

really powerful 

works. Why must they wait until they are old and decrepit? The 

system is fundamentally wrong, but the ‘old master’ won’t admit it, 

and the young haven’t authority enough to assert themselves and 

change things ‘about. Hence we shall continue the cult of grandpas, 

at the cost of youth. But, let me repeat, it’s against the order of 

nature. Nature has endowed youth with creative power, and youth 
does create.”’ 

MAY 


RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS 
M. H. SQUIRE AND E. MARS 


Much clever work is now being done by women illustrators. The 
following plates are fairly characteristic of the drawings of Miss 
M.H. Squire and Miss E. Mars, who have collaborated in the illu- 
mination of several books. 
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GRUEBY POTTERY 
Designed by Geo. P. Kendrick 
Illustrating Simplicity of Design 


NEW DEPARTURE IN STUDY OF ARCHI- 


TECTURAL DESIGN 


Heresies usually make interesting chapters of history, and the 
heresies of art are no exception tothe rule. It is the general custom, 
hallowed by centuries of practice, to require of the student of archi- 
tectural design a long and tedious course of copying classical master- 


pieces. The theory underlying this method of 
instruction is identical with that which impelled 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and many another of the 
great teachers of pictorial art to be such ardent 
advocates of the study of the ‘‘masters’’—to 
give the students the benefit ot former achieve- 
ments and to ground them on the principles and 
types that have met the critics’ approval. He, 
therefore, who would advocate the breaking 
away from time-honored usage can be termed 
little less than a heretic. In such guise appears 
Emil Lorch of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
That the prevailing system of education has 
its advantages, none will deny, but that it has its 
evils many contend. It certainly discloses to 
the student the wealth of former attainments, 
and starts him on his career from the vantage- 
ground of centuries of experience. On the other 
hand, it is maintained that the practice has 
grafted on the new world a host of old-world 
ideas, has made our architecture a hybrid mix- 
ture of styles foreign to the spirit of the people, 
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and has tended to 
retard and impair 
strong national de- 
velopment. In view 
of this, it has been 
urged that less de- 
votion should be 
accorded to the 
past, and more at- 
tention should be 
paid to developing 
the student’s own 
inventive ability. 
Mr. Lorch is a 
firm believer in the 
system of art educa- 
tion arranged and 
directed by Arthur 
W. Dow, who con- 
tends that space-art 
may be called ‘‘vis- 
ual music,’’ and 
may be criticised 
and studied from 
this point of view, 
and whose system 
has for its central 
CLASSICAL GREEK STUDIES thought the expres- 
Illustrating Conventional Methods sion of beauty rather 
than mere represen- 
tation. Mr. Dow, therefore, drills his pupils from the outset in 
simple, harmonious arrangements, keeps the possibilities of their 
minds freshly before them, teaches them to avoid the conventional 
and commonplace, and shows them that “‘poverty of ideas is no 
characteristic of the artist, and that no work is of value unless it 
expresses the personality of the creator.’’ In a word, he seeks to 
discourage the copyist and encourage the creator, making the student 
resourceful, self-reliant, and original, rather than a manipulator of 
foreign ideals and models. 

To carry this new system into the field of architectural design, and 
make it contribute toward the development of a strongly individual- 
istic and indigenous architecture, is something of an innovation, and 
the following suggestions are well worthy of consideration. Eb. 


Creative ability and beauty and fitness of expression distinguish 
the artist from the mere workman or laborer; in architecture it is this 
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power, that of finding an artistic solution of an otherwise purely utili- 
tarian problem, which distinguishes that greatest art craftsman, the 
architect, from the builder. And this full creative power comes, as a 
rule, only with the matured individual, who, arrived at a stage where, 
having developed himself and mastered the technical side of his art, 
is able grandly to amalgamate all the elements of his problem into 
one powerful result or expression. 

In architectural design instruction—how to strengthen and draw 
out the analytical power, the appreciation and invention of the archi- 
tectural student, to healthfully develop his imagination, train him to 
represent his ideas clearly in order that he may convey them to others 
for execution, teach him the terms or materials of his own art and the 
fundamentzl principles of all art—and thus give him means for indi- 
vidual artistic growth—how best to prepare this student that he may 
build beautifully as well as soundly, finding for each problem a per- 
sonal and appropriate solution, or in other words, how to make him 
not an adaptive but a creative worker, or an artist-builder, an archi- 
tect—is not, or should not, this be the highest and ideal end of archi- 
tectural design study? 

My belief is, that this end can be most nearly attained by exercises 
in pure design, from the very beginning of the first year, followed by 
what is called applied or industrial design throughout the remainder 
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REPRODUCED FROM COLOR-PRINT 
By Arthur W. Dow 
Suggestion for Developing Invention 
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of the course, parallel with the regular architectural design study, and 
in order to develop as much as possible the students perceptive power, his 
appreciation of the beauty of line, form, and color, and the necessity of har- 
monious inter-relation between these to produce beauty, leaving the study 
of historic forms toa later period in his course, studying the styles of 
art and architecture as illustrations of expression during various 
epocks and under certain conditions rather than as absolute standards 
for the designer of to-day; that if a student cannot find time to 





COMPOSITION IN COLOR, FOUR TONES 
By M. J. Littiz 
Simple Study Exercise 


make an original design of a support or other architectural member 
serving a structural and decorative purpose, how can he be expected 
to solve pleasingly, intelligently, and with sympathy the larger and 
more intricate problems which involve considerations of location, light 
and shade, color of material, etc., and which will need a consistent 
treatment of the whole and its parts? Further, that it is easier to 
teach the student certain dominant, fundamental principles, by begin- 
ning with exercises with elements of one and two dimensions than of 
three, of which latter he has at first little or no conception, and that 
when the third dimension is employed, it should be in 4 way to enable 
the student to fully realize his problem on paper by also modeling it 
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out in clay—my idea being that while at present we begin where 
others left off, instruction in architectural design should begin farther 
back and as simply and directly as possible. 

















SIMPLE EXERCISES IN DESIGN 


Now, that sense which arranges, relates, and unites the elements 
of an architectural design is largely a decorative one. Be it the 
arrangement of the spots of color in a picture, the masses or the voids 
and solids of a building, or the grouping of several buildings, the 
arrangement of windows within elevations, of moldings about open- 
ings, or the panels of a door, the members of a cornice, the design of 
a mantelpiece, or of a chair or a vase, that sense which directs an 








largely a decorative one. 


THE DANDELION LAMP 
By Louis C. Tiffany 
Showing Harmony of Material and Design 


future work. 
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arrangement of elements at once pleasing and practical, and which ideal- 
wzes a mere element of service and use into one of beauty—this sense is 
All artists are continually seeking for har- 
monious and pleasing arrangement, organization, or composition. 


The artist-artisan does on a 
small scale what the architect does 
on a more extended one, only he 
does it so very much better, one 
reason being that. he can more 
easily and fully grasp his problem 
in all its bearings of use, material, 
and appearance, and thus can pro- 
duce a consistent result. I have 
in mind a noted American worker 
in glass whose works may be found 
in many foreign museums, who 
developed a new beauty in this 
material, and having given it many 
novel and beautiful forms, wrought 
in it a decoration fully suited to 
the character of the material and 
the forms. Very few of our archi- 
tects could do, or aim to do, this, 
having no time themselves and no 
helpers who have the ability so to 
study their designs. 

That in the attainment of this 
end in the architectural training of 
to-day everywhere there is some- 
thing wanting has been claimed by 
many; it is also maintained that 
one of the greatest faults lies in the 
drill in the Orders and in classic 
architecture. Up to the present 
time it cannot be said, however, 
that suggestions for strengthening 
the present methods of teaching 
design in the architectural schools 
have been of a very practical 
nature. 


In such instruction the student’s first lessons should undoubtedly 
be the most carefully thought out, as these will always either help or 
retard his development and largely determine the character of his 


In a paper read before the Chicago Architectural Club, March 4, 
1901, I stated that, rather than be taught to memorize and use a 
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series of highly idealized forms, or the Orders, and from them and 
their use learning principles of design, I believed he should at once, 
upon entering the architectural school, be given exercises which will 
develop and clearly illustrate the fundamental, universal principles of 
design—thus enabling him for himself to recognize their presence 
under different conditions in all great works and use them intelligently. 

Having an ap- 
preciation of these 
principles, he him- 
self could almost 
study the history of 


architecture and of 
ornament, and be | 
depended upon for . Bi: sal 


an intelligent use 
of historic forms 
when such forms 
are required. 

Various new 
ideas that have ap- 
peared during the 
past few years, and 
which are now pro- 
ducing excellent re- 
sults with children 
in grade schools 
and with profes- 
sional art students 
in decorative and 
pictorial composi- 
tion, would form 
the starting-point, 
as comparatively 
little knowledge of 
drawing is required. 22 oes pa PES 

CLASSICAL GREEK STUDIES 
I refer to the excel- Illustrating Conventional Methods 
lent work being 
done by Messrs. Ross and Dow. It would be found, too, that with 
such work as a beginning, the student would willingly study free-hand 
drawing to train eye and hand, in order to attain facility in represent- 
ing his ideas. 

Exercises based upon such ideas would naturally be of the most 
simple kind, and would begin with something fully within the student’s 
comprehension; he could thus from the very beginning be doing 
creative work, exercise his ingenuity, and become sensitive and alert 
to beauty in its simplest forms. 
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“ FAVRILE” GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 
Sample of Unconventional Design 


well as leading to a study of the beauty 
of nature. Then would follow the 
design of simple objects whose use, 
as well as the nature of the material to 
be employed, could be entirely under- 
stood by students, as in a piece of 
pottery, a stone seat, or a bookcase, 
and also thus the forms that may be 
possible in that material, for further 
illustration of the materials and _ pro- 
cesses, visiting places where such ob- 
jects are made. 

In some cases, as in a vase or a 
door-knocker, the design should be 
carried out ona small scale in clay for 
a full sense of its form, and through this 
sense of touch and consequent under- 
standing of form it will later be possible, 
by making, on a small scale, clay mod- 
els of some of his building problems, to 
bring the student to a real conceptive 
power of solid form combinations and 
appearances. 


PENCIL 








The student would 


then begin by making sim- 
ple decorative arrange- 
ments of straight and 
curved lines, then of lines 
and areas or spots of dif- 
erent values within given 
spaces, finally adding 
color. The next step 
would be to have these 
spots or spaces designed 
or originated by him and 
by conventionalizing well- 
k: own local flower or plant 
forms, preparing the way 
for ornament having na- 
tional characteristics, as 


JAPANESE STENCIL 
Design for Study 
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I believe such exercises could profitably be pursued during the 
first year, and continued after that parallel with the larger problems 
in planning and design. In this manner many of the elements of a 





OIL LAMP, BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
The Bow] and Shade of tiny bits of ** Favrile’’ Glass put together 
Example of Unique Invention 


building could successively be taken up, and an intimate and necessary 
knowledge gained of the artistic possibilities of many of the materials 
employed in architectural construction. 
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Through pure and applied design, then, I believe the young student 
will most easily and most quickly develop an appreciation of compo- 
sition or arrangement, and be better prepared for the study of archi- 
tectural design. 

Crude at first, such designs would soon grow in strength and 
significance, and the student, enjoying his personal mastery and solu- 
tion of the problems, would work with ever-increasing love and inter- 
est—really launched in creative work, discovering that within each 
problem lies its solution, that proportion is not fixed but relative in 
its nature—lead him to a true understanding of established forms and 
a much greater respect for their use, and above all help him to work 
with a fuller consciousness and realization of the completed or carried-out 
appearance of his design, thus better preparing him for a mastery of his 
art. Emit Lorcu. 
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CLASSICAL GREEK STUDY 
Illustrating Conventional Methods 
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SCULPTURE AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 


Sculpture is more conspicuously represented at the Pan-American 
Exposition than any other branch of the fine arts. Its name is liter- 
ally redundancy. From entrance to exit, along esplanade, on build- 
ings, in nooks and corners, one finds symbolic figures and allegorical 
groups in profusion. In comparison with this wealth of purely orna- 
mental and structural sculpture, the exhibit 
of the more serious and enduring work in 
the galleries is comparatively feeble. 

One might be inclined to criticise this 
excess of decorative statuary, were it not 
that much of it is carefully studied for the 
purpose it is meant to subserve, is festive 
in its suggestion, and pleasing in its gen- 
eral effect. 

This adoption of sculpture for deco- 
rative purposes at the exposition is the 
culmination of a policy begun by the Co- 
lumbian exposition at Chicago in 1893, and 
followed with marked success at the recent 
Paris exposition. As late as 1853, at the 
great English exposition, both buildings 
and grounds were devoid of sculptural em- 
bellishments. It is due to the projectors 
of the White City at Chicago, in 1893, 
that statuary came to the fore as an artistic 
feature, and the grand result obtained on prance 
that occasion is primarily responsible for By Hermann Metzen 
its use at Paris. While opinions will likely 
differ as to this masque of allegory at Buffalo, it is probable that 
Karl Bitter, director of sculpture at the exposition, planned wisely 
when he undertook to eclipse former efforts in the line of sculptural 
embellishment. 

As might naturally be expected, one finds at Buffallo some of the 
best work in decorative sculpture that has yet been produced, and 
at the same time no inconsiderable number of pieces that lend them- 
selves to adverse criticism. It is in the very nature of an enterprise 
of this sort, however, that there should be a wide range in the quality 
of the work produced—a uniformity of excellence would not fall 
within the scope of human possibilities. 

One would scarcely find fault with the predominating note of the 
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BIRTH OF ATHENE 
By Michel Tonetti 
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festive that char- 


acterizes so many 
of the groups, but 
one would wish to 
see less of self- 
obtrusive allegory, 
which for the most 
part is meaningless 
without a key. It 
was said in a recent 
issue of BRUSH AND 
PENCIL that the 
symbolic meaning 
of the color scheme 
of the exposition 
would never in it- 
self suggest a hid- 
den meaning to the 
casual obse rver, 


and that even after a full explanation the implied story of the colors 
would be accepted by the visitor more out of courtesy to the designer 
of the scheme than through conviction as to the forcefulness of the 
symbolism. In the same way it may now be said of the sculptural 
effects of the exposition that they are decorative, pleasing, but that 
there is an excess of sculpture whose allegorical meaning one has to 


take on trust, and in place of whose elaborate 


welcome something 
less pretentious. 
Again, the stat- 
uary impresses one 
as being somewhat 
too obtrusive. It 
suggests the idea 
that it dominates 
instead of being 
subservient to the 
whole landscape 
and architectural 
scheme. Simpli- 
city of effect is 
marred by num- 
bers; vistas pleas- 
ing from a_land- 
scape standpoint 
are disturbed, if 
not destroyed, by 


THE ARTS 
By Charles A. Lopez 
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groups suggestive of architectural motives. One has forced upon 
him the sense that the purely decorative sculpture of the great enter- 
prise is overdone. 

In defense of this it may be urged that the whole exposition is a 
temporary pageant, that its spirit is essentially festive, and that em- 
bellishing features which would be scarcely admitted into permanent 
buildings or permanent park improvements would be perfectly admis- 
sible into a sort of dream city invented to please or delight for an 
hour, and thenceforth to live only 
in recollection. This position is 
in a measure defensible. 

The projectors of the Buffalo 
fair wished to differentiate it from 
all preceding enterprises of a 
similar nature. Certain conditions 
lent themselves readily to unique 
treatment, and the directors were 
not slow to avail themselves of 
the possibilities offered them. 
The proximity of Buffalo, for 
instance, to Niagara Falls gave 
unrivaled opportunities for elec- 
trical display, and the topograph- 
ical features of the exposition site 
made possible an ornateness of 
treatment that would be scarcely 
permissible had conditions been 
other than they were—an ornate- 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. CHARLES GRAPLY ness of treatment in which color 
By Charles Grafly and the beauty of sculptured form 

would naturally take a leading 
part. The Pan-American Exposition has already won for itself the 
name of the Rainbow City. It might as appropriately win for itself 
the name of the Electric City or the City of Sculpture. 

When all is said, an exposition is a great enterprise whose finan- 
cial success depends upon the measure in which it pleases, not the 
artistic few, but the multitude whom it invites through the turnstile. 
The public wants much and is not critical, and where the practiced 
architect or the experienced landscape gardener might be inclined to 
censure, it only approves. 

The directors of the Pan-American sought to please the multi- 
tude. They took a rectangle of three hundred and fifty acres, and 
spent ten million dollars in settings—of which, by the way, three 
million dollars was fora Midway. They have graced their site with 
a multiplicity of beautiful forms, they brightened it with touches of 
color, and threw over it the glamour of electrical display; and in view 
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of the fact that the whole is, in the main, highly effective, one can 

well afford to subordinate criticism of distinctive features to praise. 
Many of the sculptural embellishments of the exposition have 

been given wide currency by the advertising enterprise of the manage- 





DON QUIXOTE 
By C. E. Dallin 


ment. A general survey of the field, however, may here be given. 
These sculptural features have three great divisions. They open with 
the magnificent design of the Triumphal Bridge. Then they broaden 
into the Esplanade, graced on either side by pretentious fountains. 
Thence they extend through the Court of Fountains to. the Electric 
Tower. The sculpture constituting this elaborate display, though 
frequently foreign to its environment, subserves admirably the pur- 
pose of decoration. The spectator can but admire, though he may 
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not read clearly the symbolic story of the progress which the makers 
of the groups wished to commemorate. 

The Triumphal Bridge is the natural portal of the architectural 
scheme of the exposition, and is flanked by statues representative of 
eight cardinal virtues of the nation. These are Truth, Courage. Hos- 





MOQUI RUNNER 
By H. A. MacNeil 


pitality, Justice, Liberty, Patriotism, Tolerance, and Benevolence, 
and were executed respectively by W. K. Bush-Brown, J. S. Hartley, 
George E. Bissell, C. F. Harmon, J. Gellert, Gustave Gerlach, H. N. 
Matzen, and Albert Jaegers. _ In addition, there are four groups backed 
with trophies which were executed by Augustus Lukeman. 

Both statues and groups are finely conceived and well executed, 
but one fancies they lose something of their effectivenss from the fact 
that they are colored in imitation of bronze, a dull hue that looks 
heavy, and from the further fact that they impress one as being out 
of proportion with the contiguous towers that are surmounted by Karl 








MOUNTED STANDARD-BEARER 
By Karl Bitter 





SAVAGE AGE 
By John J. Boyle 








DESPOTISM 
By H. A. MacNeil 





GAY MUSIC, AND CHILDREN 
By Isidore Konti 





DESPOTISM 
By H. A. MacNeil 
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Bitter’s four equestrian statues. Of Bitter’s magnificent work un- 


stinted praise can be given. 


His horses are remarkable expressions 


of spirit and energy. The statues are beautifully decorative in their 


suggestive movement, and 
instinct with the spirit of 
the enterprise for which 
they were produced. One 
can but give them the 
proud distinction of being 
among the masterpieces of 
sculpture on the grounds. 

The fountain schemes 
of the Esplanade are espe- 
cially worthy of comment. 
Symbolism runs riot in 
these compositions, as else- 
where, and the spectator 
feels the need of an inter- 
preter. But the groups are 
impressive, though one 
feels the lack of climax 
in the co-ordination of the 
principal and the sub- 
sidiary pieces. 

The chief of these 
Esplanade fountains are 
Charles Grafly’s Fountain 
of Man, and George T. 
Brewster’s Fountain of Na- 
ture. Both are pretentious 
and carefully studied com- 
positions. Mr. Grafly's 
work, near the Ethnological 
and United States Govern- 
ment buildings, has man 
for its motive, and is a seri- 
ous and eminently worthy 
effort. The sculptor has 
not allowed the gravity of 





THE DIGGER 
By Charles J. Mulligan 


his purpose to militate against the effectiveness of his composition 
as a decorative feature. Man's twofold nature is typified by the two 
surmounting figures whose forms and drapery merge gracefully into 
a single mass. The senses under the sculptor’s plastic touch become 
youths and maidens, nude and beautiful, who link hands around the 
pedestal. The conflict of vice and virtue also finds symbolic expres- 


sion in other groups of male and female figures. 











AMOR ON SNAIL 
By Janet Scudder 


and finely executed; while 
Herbert Adams’s The 
Heart of Man and The 
Mind of Man are tame in 
comparison, the ideas ex- 
emplified lacking the spe- 
cific appeal of the more 
tragic groups. 

Brewster’s Fountain of 
Nature, near the Horticul- 
ture and Music buildings, 
is the direct opposite of 
Grafly’s work in its mo- 
tive. The seasons, the 
winds, the elements, are 
Brewster’s theme, and 
hence his figures are more 
purely symbolic. The four 
seasons, male and female 
figures, support a globe, 
which is surmounted by 
four other figures, seated, 
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Subsidiary to this central work 
by Grafly are other compositions, 
some of which have especial merit. 
Isidore Konti's Age of Despotism 
is without doubt the most notable 
of these. The composition is 
elaborate, but simple in its sug- 
gestion, and is in marked contrast 
with some of Konti’s other groups 
on the Temple of Music; as, for 
instance, his Gay Music, in which 
the spirit is lithesome and festive. 
In this work the exemplar of bru- 
talism is a man seated in a chariot 
drawn by other men, whom a 
female companion lashes with a 
whip. The symbolism here is 
self-suggestive, and is sternly, one 
may say terribly, forceful. 

J. J. Boyle’s Savage Age and 
H. A. MacNeil’s Despotism of the 
East are likewise strong concep- 
tions, full of action and passion, 





STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 
3y Karl Bitter, Sculptor 
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SYMBOL OF LIFE 
By Charles Grafly 
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typifying the elements. The winds are represented at the base, 
while from the crown of the composition rises the slender, graceful 
figure of a nude woman. The group is well balanced, and has a 
charm that inheres in beauty of form rather than of ideas. 

As attendants of Brewster’s work are Charles H. Niehaus’s The 
Story of Light and The Story of Gold; F. Edwin Elwell’s Fountain 
of Ceres and Fountain of Cronos; Bela L. Pratt’s two groups typify- 





THE HORSE TAMER 
By Frederick MacMonnies 


ing Floral Wealth; and E. C. Potter’s two groups representing Animal 
Wealth. The least satisfactory of these secondary compositions are 
doubtless Elwell’s two fountains. The work of Niehaus, Pratt, and 
Potter is symbolical, pure and simple, while that of Elwell is mytho- 
logical, a bit of old-world legend in a false new-world environment. 

Philip Martiny’s Fountain of Abundance, which one greets on 
turning toward the Court of Fountains, is another bright, festive com- 
position, as pleasing as dolphins and chubby children and a graceful 
maiden, all treated skillfully and apparently with sportive intent, 
could make it. 
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And so one might go through the whole list of the purely deco- 
rative statuary with which the grounds and buildings of the Exposition 
are adorned, and find much to praise unqualifiedly, something to 
censure, and a great deal simply to take a passing pleasure in. Sym- 
bolism—history or fancy in plastic guise—is the keynote of the 
whole. The beautiful, pure 
and simple, without a re- 
condite meaning, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Phimister Proctor offers 
a staff representation of 
Agriculture; Paul W. Bart- 
lett typifies Human Intel- 
lect and Human Emotions; 
Charles L. Lopez gives one 
his idea in staff of Arts and 
Sciences; George Grey 
Barnard publishes two 
chapters in history in the 
same material in Primeval 
Niagara and Niagara of 
To-day; and so on through- 
out the catalogue of con- 
tributors to the exposition’s 
embellishments and what 
they contributed. 

I found myself trying 
to discover in some nook 
or corner a maiden who had 
nothing to do during her 
staff life but to look 
pretty, or some other fe- 
male in plaster who only 
sought to look dignified or 
benevolent; or some male 
simulacrum who wished only to seem like an interesting human being. 
But they were all clad in symbolism, though otherwise for the most 
part nude, and I abandoned the project. 

After all, it does not matter much what a figure typifies providing 
it is graceful, pleasing, ennobling. An artist friend recently submitted 
for reproduction the picture of a nude young woman standing by the 
edge of a pond. He wanted the picture called ‘‘Autumn.”’ I pro- 
tested that no sane young woman would do that sort of thing in 
autumn—the very idea of it suggested goose-flesh or pneumonia. 
The artist thought so too finally, and decided to call the picture 
‘“*Spring.’’ It was a pretty canvas, graceful in composition, delicate 





MICHAEL ANGELO 
By Paul W. Bartlett 
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in color, calculated to charm by its sugges- 
tion, and it did not matter what symbolic 
tag was tied to it—Spring or Summer, June, 
July, or August, anything but December 
or March. Sic many of the decorative 
groups at the exposition. 

Within the galleries many of the best 
known American sculptors are fairly rep- 
resented. Herbert Adams, -George Grey 
Barnard, Paul W. Bartlett, Daniel C. 
French, Charles Grafly, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, H. A. MacNeil, Phimister 
Proctor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Janet 
Scudder, Bessie Potter Vonnoh, and other 
workers in clay and marble—sixty-one in 
all—contribute liberally. As in the case 
of the pictorial-art display, however, there 
is comparatively little in this exhibit. of 
serious work that is new to the public. 
Most of the groups and statues in the galleries have been exhibited 
on former occasions, a number of them are medal pieces, and many 
of them have been presented to the public in former issues of BRusH 
AND PENCIL. 

Barnard, for instance, sends his two Paris Exposition. gold-medal 
winners; Bartlett, among other pieces, his dignified statues of Michael 
Angelo and Lafayette; Thomas Shields Clarke, his To Alma Mater; 
Dallin his Medicine-Man and Don Quixote; French, two of his Hunt 
Memorial Studies; Grafly, several of his studies that shave been 
exhibited repeatedly; MacMonnies, his Shakespeare that won a grand 
prize at Paris last 
year; MacNeil, his 
two Indian pieces 
that brought him sil- 
ver medals at Paris; 
Proctor, four gold- 
medal winners at 
Paris;.and Saint- 
Gaudens, his Paris 
exposition grand- 
prize winners. 

Space forbids 
more. than a mere 
casual reference to 
the galleries’ exhib- 
its, which are upward 





LAKE SUPERIOR 
By Carl E. Tefft 





: AN IDYL OF THE PRAIRIE 
of two hundred in By Frederick G. Roth 





STATUE OF LAFAYETTE 
By Paul Wayland Bartlett 
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number. It may be said, and should be said, however, that the 
display is thoroughly representative of the work of the best Ameri- 
can masters. The directors of the exposition have done well in 
seeking the loan of so much worthy material, since the serious work 
naturally supplements the decorative and adds to the educational 
value of the fine arts exhibition. Wityiam H. Ho.wmes. 





HORSE TRAINER 
By Frederick G. Roth 
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LONG BEECH-FERN 
By Henry Troth 
Copyright, 1897, by Henry Troth 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY OF HENRY TROTH 


Even to this day there is no small dissension as to the datum of 
art. Mr. Whistler’s eloquent enunciation of the ultra-impressionistic 
doctrine continues to be the fetish of one school and the rank heresy 
of another. On the one hand are the nature-worshipers rallied under 
the banner of the Slade professor of fine arts; and on the other, the 
quasi-apologist for nature with Whistler as their leader and his ‘‘Ten 
o’Clock’’ lecture as their scripture and revelation. 

The gulf between the two factions or cults is indeed great enough. 
Ruskin proclaimed nature as the acme of artistry. But Whistler 
found that nature merely contained ‘‘the elements of all pictures,”’ 
and was ‘‘very rarely right’’—‘‘usually wrong’’—and ‘‘seldom suc- 
cessful in producing a picture.’’ To Whistler, the artist was and is 
all in all, for the artist’s function it is to scan nature’s treasury of 
suggestions, and ‘‘ta pick, choose, and group with science’’ the 
elements therein contained, so that a ‘‘beautiful picture may 
result.’’ 
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Nature, the base bullion; the artist a refiner; the resulting picture 
pure gold! 

According to either school of thought about art, it is necessary to 
accord a very high rank to the camerist who is a true artist. Of all 
artists surely he is most hedged about with difficulties. If he elect 
to copy nature literally, he must perforce load his result with much 

that is superfluous; 
and if he endeavor 
to ‘‘pick, choose, 
and group with 
science’’ a few of 
the many things 
in the angle of his 
parte pris, he is em- 
barrassed by the 
greedy facility of 
his lens, which can- 
not eliminate the 
superfluous or sub- 
ordinate the lesser 
object. 

For the lens is 
an eye in which the 
philistinism of the 
Philistine is exag- 
gerated—it sees 

‘too much, and is 
rated excellent in 
the measure of its 
capacity for detail, 
which is contrary to 
the standards of the 
artist. 

When it hap- 

By Henry Troth pens, therefore, 
Copyright, rgo1, by Henry Troth that a camerist does 

succeed in over- 
coming the deadly redundancy of his instrument—when he devel- 
ops in excelsis the faculty of ‘‘picking, choosing, and grouping,’ 
despite the handicap of his lens—he deserves all the praise and com- 
mendation that have latterly been bestowed on Henry Troth of 

Philadelphia. 

As we might expect of such an artist of the camera, Mr. Troth is 
able to reconcile in a signal way the divergencies of the Ruskin and 
Whistler cults of art. He draws the lily, for example, so literally 
that the result is a competent study for the botanist; but at the same 
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time he expresses in his work that divine combination of grace and 
strength which Whistler was pleased to term ‘‘elegant.”’ 
Mr. Troth gives us Nature ¢pstssima verba when he deems the 





MEADOW SWEET 
By Henry Troth 
Copyright, 1897, by Henry Troth 


language of literal fact to be most fitting; but he reserves always the 
option to interpret Nature according to his own innate feeling. He 
thus combines the veritistic and the impressionistic in his work, and 
is universally acceptable. 

In looking through a collection of Mr. Troth’s superb photographs, 
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it readily occurs tu any one 
that he has realized fine 
possibilities in scores of 
motives which would have 
escaped the notice of al- 
most everybody else. We 
can fancy we see him among 
. thousand camera enthusi- 
asts roving up and down 
the New England seacoast, 
and he alone of all that 
company pausing to record 
now and then this slope of 
sand, that majestic head- 
land, this storm-riven tree- 
trunk. There is about his 
photographs a perfect aro- 
ma of individuality. Not 
one of them fails to pro- ‘ 
claim his truly artistic selec- 
tivity. He discovers pe- 





WILD CARROT 
By Henry Troth 
Copyright, 1897, by Henry Troth 


culiar beauties under the 
obscuring veil of the com- 
monplace, and he has the 
cunning to make the beauty 
dominate. 

It is a mystery of his 
craftsmanship how he 
achieves such successes 
with material so unprepos- 
sessing. In the analysis of 
his qualities we may say 
that he has a consummate 
sense of pure line, of ab- 
stract mass, of tonal rela- 
tions, and of all their com- 
binations and permutations. 
But he has somewhat more 
than a mere instinct for the 
fundamentals of graphic 
art. He has pre-eminently wae ct 

$y Henry Troth 
the rare power of convey- Copyright, 1900, by Henry Troth 
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ing suggestions of his poetic 
moods. 

By varying an exposure 
a fraction of a second and 
prolonging development a 
minute or two, he somehow 
weaves a web of fancy over 
his negative, and makes the 
cold platinotype glow with 
the emotion which sprung 
up in his heart when he 
chose his subject. His 
prize-winning ‘‘Sheepfold’”’ 
picture, recently reproduced 
in BrusH AND PENCIL, is a 
noteworthy example of this 
faculty. He exhibits it in 
any number of landscapes 
and seascapes made on the 
bleak Massachusetts coast. 

Moreover, he has a 
somewhat Japanese sense 
of the decorative disposition CHICORY 
of simple massesand spaces. _BY Henry Troth 
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Many of his photo- 
graphs have zn petto 
the quality of mural 
painting—large- 
ness, breadth, and 
masterly simplicity. 
It occurs to some 
of his admirers that 
thisis his prime 
forte. No one can 
study his landscapes 
without feeling this 
mural quality. They 
are fine in ensemble 
and sufficient in 
detail. 

Mr. Troth’s 
floral delineations 
are almost uniform- 
ly happy in com- 
bining the literal 
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By Henry Troth 
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and the ideal in just proportion. It is difficult to deal in microscop- 
ical minutie without falling into the habit of mincing. In handling 
flower subjects he enlists his decorative faculty, and makes it the foil 
of his botanical penchant. The fortunate result is, that his pictures 
are as accurate as leaves from an herbarium, and as pleasing as a 
cherry-blossom spray by Hokusai—science and art in one. 

Finally, he has the manipulative part of his art developed toa 
degree of perfection which admits of no superior. This is not least 
of the considerations which prompted his unanimous selection for the 
jury of the Chicago Photographic Salon of 1901. His presence on 
the jury of selection vouchsafes the maintenance of high standards, 
both artistic and technical. 

Louis ALBERT Lams. 
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